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Built for Horizontal 
Through Retorts up to 
22 feet long, and for ca- 
pacities up to 500 tons 
per 24 hours. Machine 
weighs each charge ac- 
curately, and lays charge 
uniformly and automati- 
cally. 


We also build Combined 
Charging and Discharg- 
ing Machines. 





Founders and Engineers 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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It has set a new standard for hot water service and economy. It is much more than just a 
tank, a heater and a thermostat. Embodied in its design are exclusive features of construction. 
Conical coil gives high efficiency-cool jacket—and combustion free from CO (Carbon Monox- 
ide). 
Heater under boiler, at lowest point, causes rapid circulation and the flue draft exerts no 
ooling effect on the water in the boiler. 
Exclusive construction of the circulating pipes gives quick recuperation and makes the smali 
ize Kompak with 20 gallon storage give a service impossibie with any other construction. 
Che wonderful insulation combined with a close range thermostat located in the bottom of the 
yiler, provides a remarkably low operating cost. 
The automatic pilot provides safety and economy which puts the Kompak in a class by itself. 
To those who have not investigated these excellent features we invite correspondence and 
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C. B. BABCOCK Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





R \ C. ( | 
Su ription Price $3 per Year; $4 Canada; $5 Foreign 
1 as second-class matter Jan. 9, 1917, at the post-office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
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Modern Salesmen Needed in the Gas Industry 


What Can Be Accomplished by an Up-to-Date Hustler 
By FRANK V. McCORMICK 


In the past it has been the tendency to consider 
salesmanship as the ability to get orders In the gas 
business, for example, the man who was able to 
the most orders for gas appliances was usually 
ranked as the best salesman. Too often the methods 
he used in getting these orders were not given the 
attention that they should be given. The orders were 
secured, the appliances installed, the money collected 
for them and everyone 
seemed to be satisfied. 


re 
get 


information or when he was asked a question turned 
the subject and sidestepped that question. He did 
not possess enough real information so that he could 
pass it on to the customers. The new type salesmen 
do give really worth-while information to the cus- 
tomers. 

It has already been found that the best results can 
be obtained in the sale of gas for industrial purposes 
only when the selling of 
gas for this purpose is in 





The fact that the sales- 
man had sold a gas appli- 
ance rather than a desire 
to use gas was never giv- 
en serious consideration. 


| the hands of men who are 

more skilled as engineers 
| than as salesmen, if the 
| old idea of salesmanship 
is used as a measure of 


Salesmen have drifted When this prescription was being their ability. Many an in- 
into and out of the gas dustrial gas salesman is 
business. They have made up Mr. McCormick omitted | welcomed because he 
drifted from one company brings to the customer or 


to another. They have al- 
ways been on the alert for 
propositions where the 


the sugar coating. Just the same, 


taking some of this medicine isn’t 


prospective customer 
ideas that will save that 
customer money. It is 


most money could be | ° worth talking to such a 
. ‘ ? ‘ an ° Pati ; P 

made with the least effort going to do y of us ay harm man. The time is never 

A good many of them After all, we want the truth, and wasted There is no urg- 

have not had any great ff} lf ing to buy. The customer 


amount of knowledge of 
the business. They 
have been good talkers, 
and have had the ability 
to close sales. That was 
all they considered really ]| 
necessary. Some of them | 
have not even been read- | 
ers of the journals 


gas 


—FEditor. 





gas 


if we are going to be friends we 


feels that he is making 


the decisions himself. In 


can only build on a basis of truth. | addition he is not nearly 


hesitate be- 
the 
more 


so likely to 
cause of the 
extent he would if 
apparent pressure 
had been brought to bear 

The salesman of the fu- 


cost to 


sales 








Their interest in the gas 
business has been centered upon their pay envelopes. 

In all lines of business it is being found that this 
tvpe of salesman is not a good investment. He is 
not selling what the company hiring him really wants 
to sell. He is merely selling particular articles. He is 
not selling the service which the company renders 
which especially in the case of the gas company is 
by far the most important thing to sell. 

The truly modern salesman does not pay so much 
attention to selling any particular devices as he does 
to creating a real desire for the service that his com- 
pany can render. The old type salesmen who gave 
more attention to using their tongues than their 
brains are giving place to men who know their goods 
thoroughly, who are able to give information that 
will be of real value to the people to whom they talk. 
The old type salesmen gave a great deal of mis 





ture 1s not eoing to be the 
man who can exert the most persuasive powers. ‘The 
day of hypnotism in salesmanship seems to be passed 
lhe man who gets the best results in the end is the 
one who can show the purchaser how to get the very 
best results for the money that he spends. 

It was not so very long ago that the selling meth- 
ods in the retail automobile tire business 
the highest to say the least. Price and mileage guar- 
antees were relied upon to a very great extent to 
close the sale. When a man wanted to buy a few 
truck tires he got bids on them and bought from the 
lowest bidder. 

This proved unsatisfactory, both to the buyer and 
the seller. The buyer rarely got the very best results 
from his tires because he rarely bought the exact tire 
best suited for his purposes. To-day the most suc- 


were not of 


cessful truck-tire salesmen are meeting with no com- 
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petition of the old kind. They don’t sell on price or 
a guarantee basis. They study the tire needs of truck 
owner and show him the tire that he needs and why 
he needs this tire. Neither does he stop here. He 
instructs the truck owner and his employees in the 
care and the use of tires and spares no effort to help 
the tire buyer get the most for his money. In the 
face of such sales service the old-time price and mile- 
age guarantee selling become insignificant in com- 
parison. 

























































































































The Day of Hypnotism in Salesmanship Seems 
to Be Past 






One of the great reasons why gas lighting has 
never been more popular than it is can be found in 
the fact that gas burners and not gas lighting have 
been sold. One reason why so many gas ranges are 
being used is because the demonstrators have sold 
gas cooking. It was not the man who took the order 
for the range that performed the most valuable ser- 
vice to the gas company. It was the woman who 
went around and showed people how to use their gas 
ranges, how to cook on them, how to get the best 
results from the gas used. They were doing mod- 
ern selling and though it has not often been possible 
to trace sales to their real source, there are a great 
many gas ranges in operation to-day which would 
never have been purchased had it not been for the 
work that the demonstrator did. 

The demonstrator was giving really worth-while 
information. If she had known no more about gas 
ranges and gas cooking than the salesman who sold 
the range she probably would not have been able to 
hold her job. The very fact that she was giving in- 
formation rather than making use of persuasion has 
at times caused to be overlooked the fact that she was 
really doing more than any other person on the sales 
force to sell gas. 































Service Never Really Sold 








The gas business is now more than a hundred years 
old. For more than a generation companies have 
been employing salesmen, vet the attitude the public 

















takes towards the companies in most cases to-day 
indicates that the service the company renders to the 
public has never really been sold. Appliances have 
been sold, meters have been installed, people have 
been led to believe that gas is a necessity, but they 
have not had it made clear to them that the company 
is rendering a service that is of tremendous value to 
the public and that it is rendering this service at a 
surprisingly low cost. 

People have not been shown that they are really 
partners in the industry whether they own any of 
the company stock or not and that anything they 
may do to increase the difficulties of the companies 
injures themselves as well as the company. In other 
words appliances with which to use gas and some gas 
have been sold to the public but the gas company 
itself has not been and this is due to the fact that 
the right kind of salesmen have not been employed. 

To be a really efficient gas salesman a man must 
first be a good gasman. He must understand gas. 
He must know how it is made. He must understand 
the problems of the gas company. He must under- 
stand the relation of the company to the public. He 
must have a broad and comprehensive view of the 
company and the public in addition to knowing appli- 
ances and the best way to use them. There is really 
no one in the gas industry who should be better in- 
formed in regard to all matters pertaining to gas and 
to the gas company or the industry than the gas 
salesman. 


The Modern Salesman Is a Teacher 


He is the man sent out to teach the public. His 
job is not primarily to get orders. It is to teach peo- 
ple to use more gas, to teach them to have a greatest 
respect for and more faith in the company. If he 


doesn’t do this he is failing to come up to the stand- 
ards of modern salesmanship. 
(Continued on page 127.) 
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Getting Industrial Customers 


Now Is the Time to Pick Up Additional Business 


By L. W. ALWYN-SCHMIDT 


his is the time to pick up some additional industrial 
business. Industrial business is always good for the 
salesman and the sales manager. It materializes prac 
tically immediately, and there are always a few good 
contracts going that may be netted. But the effort of 
getting this new business should be concentrated this 
year as much as possible. 
good in either the gas or 
Hence there should be no 
money wasted in slipshod 


— 
Business is not particularly 
the consuming industries. 


which calls for special efforts in the bakeries. October 
is the crucial month, and any business that has not been 
secured by the end of September has to be deferred to 
next spring. So the time to go after the bakers 1s now. 

The canneries also are getting busy. Some of them 
are now doing their peak business, but there are a great 
number who get into full swing only when the late fruit 
harvest comes in and when certain vegetables are get 
ting ready for canning. 
The season of highest ac- 





advertising. The advertis 
ing must be to the point, 
and it must be applied 
where it is likely to bring 
best results. There are, of 
course, such industries that 
are habitually expanding 
during the autumn months. | 
So the next few months 
should be designated to 
work these industries only, 
letting the rest wait until a 
more suitable time. 

There are quite a num 
ber of seasonal industries 
which begin to get busy 
during the early autumn 


and keep busy, as a rule, 
through the early winter. 
In normal times, in fact, 


most industries are busy 
during this period of the 
year. The present year, | 
however, is an exceptional 





If the reader is keen on getting 
a nice, large share of the indus- 
trial fuel business that is floating 
about, compiling a list of those 
industries mentioned in the ac- 
companying article will provide a 
good basis. But once that is done, 
add every other manufacturer in 
your section; then get out after 
them. Every manufacturing plant 
needs some gas. 


tell them how to 


tivity changes somewhat 
according to location, but 
in the largest part of the 
United States canning is 
most promising as a gas 
consumer during Septem- 
ber. The canning industry 
has not been studied much 
by our gasmen, although it 
deserves really more atten- 
tion. It has the added ad- 
vantage that it is a very 
pronounced seasonal indus 
trv. After it his reached 
its peak months during Au- 
gust and September it drops 
very rapidly and ceases to 
a factor in consumption 
practically entirely all 
through the rest of the 
winter. This permits a 
transfer of the gas load car 
ried by the canneries to 
other industries in the dis 


But you must 


use it.—Editor. 








one in every and 
there is reason, therefore, 
to believe that conditions will be rather erratic in the 
gas supply to industrial consumers. On the other hand, 
it must alwavs be considered that any industry which 
has a distinct season is liable to break out into a re 
newal of its activity during those months 
habitually the busiest. 


respect, 


, 
where it 1S 


The box-making industry is alwavs very busy in the 
autumn months. It r 


«if 


in fact, its main peak of 


“aches. 


‘tivity during the menth ef September. It is not ex 
actly a very large industry, but, being a very specialized 


industry, it lays itself particularly open to educational 
work as regards the use of gas. There are many dry 
ing processes that can be done by gas and 
other operations which call for the use of 
The condition in the box-making factories of the dis 
trict is well worth looking into around the month of 
Sugust. This industry keeps busy all 
winter. 

A very consumer of now approaching its 
mami season ts the bakery industry. The month of Au 
gust has proved to be always an excellent month to dig 
up some bakery business, because this industry enters 
in September into the radius of its Christmas business, 


a number of 
as heaters. 
through the 


big 


TAS 


trict, which makes for a 
verv excellent arrangement 
for the balance of gas distribution. The difference be 
tween the highest and lowest point of occupational ac 
tivity in this industry exceeds 90 per cent of the top 
load. 

Che cardboard industries, of course, also would be 
busy during months where the box makers are active, 
so they may be mentioned in this place. 

Bg 


‘Those Vas companies which happen to have railroad 
Se ot 
I 


repair shops in their sales district may find it worth 
their while to look into the prospects of getting some 
orders from that quarter General car repair and con 
struction shops are very good customers to have, and 


here is a business waiting that only needs building up 
Whether it can be had for the asking, however is rather 
doubtful, as these shops are often very conservative in 
‘heir methods. The railroad shops should certainly be 
busy this autumn, and thev are always very busy during 
September. when the cars that have moved the crop 
come in for repairs. This is the month when the rail 
road directors begin to worry about their empties and 
send cut search-calls for itinerant cars lying forgotten 
along some railroad vard. The repair shops employ 
approximately 350,000 men about this time of the year, 
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and they will not be behind that number during the 
present one. 


Chemical and Food Industries’ Good Autumn 
Prospects 


The chemical industry counts September, as a rule, 
its most busy month, but conditions in that industry 
differ so much that it is practically impossible to lay 
down any special rule. The salesman in this case must 
make the rounds and study customers’ individual prob 
lems. Christmas also makes the chocolate and confec- 
tionery manufacturers busy, who, as a rule, have their 
main season in October. So far as the chocolate in- 
dustry is concerned, conditions are very similar to those 
met in the bakery industry. This industry keeps pretty 
busy up to Christmas, and business that has not been 
obtained by the end of September, as a rule, can be se- 
cured later only under exceptional circumstances. So 
it wants looking after now. Another foodstuff indus- 
try worth while hunting up, if it is found in the district, 
is coffee roasting. Unfortunately for the gas industry, 
there are not many coffee roasters to go round, and 
those few which are in existence are to be found mostly 
only in the larger cities. Nevertheless, they make in 
dividually good customers for the gas industry, and 
therefore deserve full attention. 

The very good custom that can be obtained from the 
collar manufacturers is known to most gasmen, but also 
this industry is a highly concentrated one. It has its 
most busy time during October, and should be seen 
around the end of August. There is, by the way, a 
branch of the collar industry that is more diversified. 
This is the collar laundries. They are very regular con- 
sumers of gas and will become more so when once the 
more modern collar laundry and ironing machines have 
been generally introduced. 

The copper works get busy in August and keep on 
well into the winter. They share their prosperity around 
this time of the year with the electroplaters. 

The American lace-making industry is not very great 
and requires little gas; it is therefore mentioned only as 
a remote possibility in case some enterprising gasman 
in New Jersey or New York State has a good idea for 
the lace-making factories. 

Now is the best time to look out for new business 
among the flour mills and that great branch of Amer- 
ican industry making patent foods and branded food ar- 
ticles. This is one of the healthiest American industries, 
and it has found a new stimulus by the fact that many 
malt-making plants have taken up one or the other kind 
of food preparation. The work done in these factories 
is very similar to that in bakeries. Dough has to be 
prepared or cereals have to be made ready in one form 
or another, and nearly every process of manufacturing 
includes the baking or cooking of the food. The gas 
industry has supplied a number of excellent ovens for 
the particular purpose of this industry, and September 
and October are its most busy months. August may be 
somewhat late for looking out for these plants, because 
their installation, as a rule, is fairly cumbersome and re- 
quires time to be put in. But there is always a chance 
to take up this line of gas consumption, and one or the 
other order may still be picked up during the early half 
of August. 

Gas fixtures, of course, are mostly in demand when 
the winter comes, and therefore the industry making 
such fixtures is busy in the early part of autumn. 


Manufacture of Hats and Hat Repairers Must Be 
Remembered 


The hat and cap makers have made of late an in- 
creasing use of gas for many of their manufacturing 
processes. This is an excellent field for the gas in- 
dustry, still incompletely developed and promising or- 
ders practically in the case of each prospect. If the 
gas works have to make a sound proposition it will be 
readily heard during August; and there is time to put 
the deal through, because this industry does not get into 
its most active time before October. The cap-making 
industry, as a rule, comes a month ahead, but in both 
instances business is bound to be active for several 
months until the end of autumn. This activity in the 
hat industry refers to practically all branches, with the 
exception, of course, of straw hats. Felt, wool and 
fur hats are to be included in the list, and there is 
hardly a city of any size which has not a factory mak- 
ing one of these articles. The many hat-renovating 
stores that are located in each city are excellent cus- 
tomers, but, of course, do not require very large quan- 
tities of gas. Nevertheless they should not be omitted 
in any sales campaign for the autumn months. 

The so-called cut-up leather industry—as, for in- 
stance, the makers of leather purses, presentation arti- 
cles and similar goods—has its busiest time during Oc- 
tober. This industry in many respects may be com- 
pared with the box-making industry as a customer. Its 
problems are very much the same, and there is a great 
deal of glue used in the manufacture of leather pocket 
ware and similar articles. Hence this is rather a 
branch for the gas industry. 


good 

One of our most rapidly growing industries, and one 
that has its main season during autumn, is the per- 
fumery and cosmetics industry. This industry has 
turned over an enormous quantity of goods during the 
last few years and is still expanding. For some reason 
or other the gas industry has not given much attention 
to the cosmetics industry, although it is a great by- 
product user. It seems, however, that the gas industry 
if it would offer appliances which can be used by the 
toilet goods industry would certainly find a very ready 
market. This is one of the industries that have con- 
tinued to prosper even during the recent slump. It is 
split up into a great number of small factories, and there 
is hardly a city of any size where one or the other per- 
fume or toilet article is not manufactured. You will 
have to look for hair-dressing stores and similar estab- 
lishments to discover the smaller factories of this kind. 

August is the big month for the plumber supplies 
manufacturers, as it is the time when people are get- 
ting ready to put their houses in order for the winter. 
Plumbers are often also the distributors of gas appli- 
ances, but the plumber supplies manufacturers have 
been little interested until now in the use of gas-burning 
appliances in their factories. On the other hand, it 
seems that the roofing material industry should find 
more attention by gasmen than it has in the past. Nearly 
all industries making impregnated materials might use 
gas for their various manufacturing processes, which 
practically all require the spreading of some material 
over paper or cloth, which is done by the application of 
heat. This heat has been successfully supplied by gas 
burners and some gas-blowing arrangement might solve 
the manufacturing problem of many a backward roofing 


(Continued on page 126.) 
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Gas Ranges Should Be “Best Sellers” 


Using Human Nature to Get Results in Appliance Business 


By J. B. 


I believe that it will be agreed to, when it is stated 
that the American people like to be amused. If this 
was not true, carabets, music, songs, etc., with meals, 
would never have been exploited, for, after all, people 
when hungry want to eat and nothing else, vet if it 
is optional with the majority they will seek a place 
where the entertainments mentioned can be found. 

What are we doing to attract the “majority” 
toward trading with us? 

Surely no one would 


DILLON 


dressed as a governess, and stationed her alongside 
a table draped in red velvet. The young lady would 
select one of the dolls, take hold of its hands and 
then raising the doll’s arms over its head, lead the way 
and honestly the little doll would strut across the 
table just like our little Mary Francis did when we 

thought it was time that she should walk. 
None of the dolls were slighted; therefore, the 
crowd knew that it was 





think of employing a P 
brass band, or the sweet 
singer of the Susque- 
hanna to “pull this off,” 
because to even suggest 
such a method would be 
the essence, the core, of 
silliness as a whole. 
Well. if that is the case. 
why mention it at all, and 
what can we do? , 
We have our show win- 
dows, our places of busi- 
ness and our method ot 
dealing with patrons— 
when they call—and into 
each ot these we can in- 
ject quite a lot of “enter- 
tainment.” (Only yester- 
day I was nearing a large 


sales. 


do but how to 





—KEditor. 


department store and [ 
saw a large, bustling 
smiling crowd, craning 


their necks to see into a 
show window. The smile 





Taking advantage of the human 
frailty of the desire to be amused 
is darned good business, particu- 
larly where it will produce quick 
Our Western friend, J. B. 


Dillon, not only tells us what to 


know you will agree with us that 


he certainly writes entertainingly. 


not a “frameup.” 
Well, isn’t such a meth- 
od of displaying goods 


rather expensive? Cer- 
tainly not. The young 
lady is employed as a 


salesclerk and it is certain 
that her demonstration 
sold more dolls in one day 
than she could have done 
at her regular station in a 
month, if there had been 
no attractive display of 
the goods to be sold 

Oh, that’s all very well 
for such things as every- 
body will look at, but how 
are we going to get peo- 
ple to look at a gas range? 


do it. And we 


A Dandy Suggestion 





Easiest thing in the 
} world. Now listen. I€ 
your show window is 





was so broad every 
face that I was forced to smile ere I found out what 
caused such a pleasing attraction. 

Now I do not recall that this merchant had even 
advertised the commodity in the newspaper, but he 
had taken advantage of his show window, the entire 
front and sides being tastefully strewn with dolls, in 

sitting posture. A card sign read: “They walk.” 

If he had stopped at that do you think that there 
would have been a large crowd peering within, and 
do vou think that anybody would have caught the 
idea, or even believed that the dolls really walked? 

Hardly, and it is more than likely that perhaps a 
few might have “sized ’em up” as they do such win- 
dows. passed on and forgot the whole thing at the 
next corner where there were many more windows 
for observation. 

What else could he do? 


Why, he selected a very comely young 


Of 


lady, 


large, partition it off and 
on one side place an old 
Have the pots, pans, stovepipe, and every 
article that usually goes with such out-of-date ob- 
jects, dingy and unsightly. Strew ashes, and a few 
lumps of coal all around the stove. and have a female 
within the window; a living one if practicable. Her 
dress should be a greased, streaked, old gingham: 
her face, soot smeared, should denote despair, while 
within her hands a dirty rag should dangle. The 
whole would be indicative as saying: 

“fam so tired! The place is so dirty! But what’s 
the use of trying to keep it clean. It can’t be done.” 

Now for the card sign, which should be easily read 
and visible from every angle: 

“Conditions as seen in many homes where a coal 
stove is used for cooking.” 

Do not say “all homes,” or you will insult the ladies 
and defeat the purpose intended. 

On the other side have a gas range, the pots, pans, 
-etc., bright shiny aluminum; everything clean, and 


coal stove. 
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your female garbed in a lovely house dress, seated in 
a rocker, reading a book entitled: “It’s a Beautiful 
World,” or “The Joys of Living.” 

A card sign: “Conditions as found in every home 
where a gas range is used.” Such a contrast, while 
laughable, will bring home to many that whether or 
not it is a beautiful world, or a joy to live, quite a 
lot depends upon how they live, and our card signs 
will, in the main, be true, for it is almost impossible 
to have the same cleanliness in a coal-stove kitchen as 
can be maintained in a gas-range kitchen. 

If your show windows happen to be too smell for 
the partitioning off, but there is a small window on 
each side, then you can still set up the display indi- 
cated, using one window for the coal stove and the 
other for the gas range. Some may say that there 
is nothing new in this idea; that it has been used 
before. 

Possibly it has, but have YOU tried it? Are you 
satisfied with your sales? Is it not a fact that some 
theatrical shows that displease one audience, con- 
vulse another? How often have you heard people 
speak disparingly of some individual, and when vou 
had come to know the person that was so besmirched 
vou found he or she to be an exceptionally fine 
person? 

Now a show window, or windows, such as is de- 
lineated herein has a psychological effect. Not only 
does it tell people that they are mistreating them- 
selves, but it forces them to picture the horrors of a 
hovel for a home, and to vearn for the comfort of a 
thatched cottage that is clean and comfortable. Sup 
pose the sales of a previous display similar to this 
failed to bring in customers, shall we give up hope 
and just drift with the tide? 

If we do, we will be drowned, and we ought to be. 
There are some people that never know when they are 
licked. What do you think of such people? There 
is only one answer and that is “They are not licked.” 
To feel that we are an invulnerable fighter must be 
our procedure if we hope to win and surely all of us 
hope, or we would not remain in business 

Now that we have made a determined effort to 
attract the trade, we have a right to hope, and realize; 
still, there is a feature connected with these ranges 
that many dealers do not take the proper interest in, 
and that is some manufacturers permit the loaning 
of them to prospective customers, on a short-time 
trial, without any cost to the dealer, or the prospec- 
tive customer. We should make that known with a 
card sign in our window. 


Trading in Old Stoves 


Don’t overlook the fact that there is a junk value 
to old stoves and ranges, and while the commodity 
value may be small, the advertising value of bringing 
about an exchange and placing one of our new ones 
is great. 

It is not suggested, nor is it good business to loan 
these excellent articles to every Tom, Dick and 
Jenny, even though the bill is paid by the manufac- 
turer, but we should try to make certain that the 
merits of the goods we have to offer will meet the 
approbation of the people and then we should make 


the offer, but not until we feel within reason, positive 


that our customer is not a trifler. 
You can find out “who’s who.” as it were, by study 


ing human nature and putting the problem up to 
them, something like this: 

Show them every advantage the range has, the 
cost to operate as compared to coal stoves; no coal 
to carry; no wood to split; no ashes to worry with, 
and if it happens to be a combination coal-gas range, 
then the fact that they can use it for a coal, or wood 
fire, if the gas happens to be off, but remember that 
the gas is oft seldom if ever. 

Make clear to them the “big expense” it is to you 
to set the range up, free of charge to them, and if 
they are desirous to take it on a free trial, that they 
be generous enough only to take it with the expecta- 
tion of keeping it when they find that everything you 
claim for it will be proven in practice. Stick to facts 
always. It pays in the summing up. 

It is my belief that if this is done with tact few 
will ask the trial and fail to keep these wonderful 
ranges. 

If it is a gas range only, the same argument ap- 
plies, except we should call their attention to the lack 
of facilities for making a coal fire. Don’t take it for 
granted that they should see that. Perhaps Mrs. 
Philbin has a combination and merely styled it a gas 
range when she was bragging about it to Mrs. Doran 
—your present customer—and, of course, Mrs. Doran 
wants one just like Mrs. Philbin’s, or just a little bit 
better. Yes, by all means have one of these ranges 
connected to the gas supply in your store sce that 
you may show them how easy it is to get a dandy 
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It Tells the People that They Are Mistreating 
Themselves 


blaze, when there are only a few minutes left to get 
Bill’s supper. That in itself will win many of the 
ladies who “just love” to stay down town “until the 
last minute.” 


“Added Starters” 


When demonstrating the range, 
having your toasters, waffle irons 


overlook 


emiall 


don’t 
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cooking utensil handy that every household should 
have along with these ranges, and right there you 
can lay stress upon the fact that there is no need for 
them to spend money for the high costing electrical 
utensils when the same thing can be done on their 
gas ranges so much quicker and so much cheaper 

There are few, if any, stores that haven’t the room 
to spare for these window displays, and whether you 
use the ideas mentioned herein, or go farther, you 
must never crowd the window with a lot of odds and 
ends that have no especial bearing on the particular 
display, or you will spoil the effect intended. 

In the absence of the female in the window, either 
a living one or one done in cardboard, etc., though 


the living one is the best, we can place some pithy 
card signs: 


No more hot summers. Use a gas range. 


Of course. I love my husband. He bought 
me a gas range. 


What is home without a gas range? 


Don’t blame the world. Blame yourself if 
you have no gas range. 


Tuey Must Be Great 
Goodness gracious, Ethel, why do you bake 
this hot weather? 
Hot? Why, I didn’t know it was hot. | 
use a gas range. 


The proof of the pudding—a gas range. 
I love my hubby, but oh you gas range! 


Not every woman will fali for hot air, but 
believe me! they will for a gas range. 


Tue Turee Best THINGS 
Breakfast, Dinner and a gas range. 


Adam’s apple pie would have tasted better 
if Eve had had a gas range. 


A FruitFuL REMINDER 
Mrs. Murphy—‘Shure Oi’d put up fruits, 
but the heat drives me wild.” 
Mrs. Clancy—‘“‘Arrah wake up. Get ye a gas 
range and ye won’t moind the hate.” 


These signs can be printed right in your store by 
using a neat stencil outfit, or the cost will be small 
if done by a sign painter, but you cannot expect 
something for nothing. Millions are being spent for 
advertising and if you will not spend a few dimes you 
cannot hope to get your share. 

People read the ads and they follow them just as 
sure as iron is attracted by a magnet. 

Change vour show windows often. Keep them 
clean and don’t be guilty of piling them carelessly. 

If you make your windows attractive, people will 
carrv the news and crowds will watch for them and 
those that play with fire will be burnt thereby. All 
of which means that you will make many customers 
if you make your store attractive from the outside, 
and on the inside by courteous and fair dealing. Of 


course, the goods must be arranged neatly and at- 
tractively on the shelves and in the show cases. 

Never be guilty of the actions of some merchants: 
“No, we haven't got that,”” and walk away as though 
you are sore, get out. 

If you have not what the customer asks for, and 
have something similar, say so, and do it pleasantly, 
and if there happens to be many calls for something 
that you have not been carrying, get it. 

You may be a grouch at home, which is unfortu- 
nate, but vou cannot be one in business and make a 
success of your business; that is a truism. 

Make your place of business attractive from every 
angle; work like a son-of-a-gun and success will be 
yours. 

Fail to do this and you will fail in business and you 
ought to. 

Faint heart never won fair lady and as our ladies 
do most of the buying, how do you expect to wintheir 
trade unless you get rid of your fainting spells. 

Think it over and start now to make your place of 
business attractive and don’t let up. 

If anybody asks you what is the greatest thing in 
the world, tell them a gas range, even though vou 
know you love your wife and babies better. 








THE REAL SALESMAN 


One who has a steady eye, a steady | 
nerve, a steady tongue, and steady | 
habits. 

One who understands men and who 
can make himself understood by men. | 

One who turns up with a smile and | 
still smiles if he is turned down. | 

One who strives to out-think the | 
buyer, rather than to out-talk him. | 

One who is silent when he has noth- 
ing to say, and also when the buyer 
has something to say. 


One who takes a firm interest in his | 
firm’s interest. | 


One who knows that he is looking 
out for his own interests by looking 
out for his customer’s interests. 


One who keeps his word, his tem- 
per and his friends. 


One who wins respect by being re- 
spectable and respectful. 


One who can be courteous in the 
face of discourtesy. 


One who has self-confidence, but 


does not show it. 
One who is loved by his fellow men. 


—The Sales Manager. 
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CORKSCREWS 


By H. L. JONES 


When man invented bottles and cor ks, he placed himself under the necessity 
which mothered the invention of corkscrews. 

For the cork cannot be removed by shaking the bottle. 

Nor can it be plucked forth by ever so nimble fingers. 

Nor can it be pulled out with the straight-bodied hat pin. 

And the only excuse for the existence of corkscrews is the necessity for their 
use in drawing the cork, before the contents of the bottle become available. 

THE SALESMAN IS ALSO A CORKSCREW. 

And the only excuse for the existence of the corckscrew, “Salesman,” is that 
the bottle, “Business,” is stopped with the cork, “Difficulties,” making its con- 
tents, “Orders,” inaccessible. 

Shaking the bottle has been tried. 

But this results in merely effervescing the contents. The cork holds against 
the pressure. 

And publicity and advertising, circular letters and personal appeals, special 
sales and enticing discounts, cannot remove prejudice, ignorance, misunder- 
standing, suspicion and inertia. 

Removing the cork by shrewd sleight of hand has its advocates. 

But the fingers of friendship and shallow calculation receive cuts and 
bruises. 

And the cork is only compressed a bit, allowing but a drop to escape. 

For to obtain orders through friendship or cajolery, a firm must degenerate 
from usefulness. 

Moreover, friendship cannot be conjured every day. And it is reciprocal. 

In friendship, it is not alone more blessed, but more necessary, to give than to 
receive. 

A hat pin will penetrate the cork and reach the contents of the bottle. 

But a hat pin comes out of the cork again as clean as it went in.. Nothing 
sticks to it! 

And the hole in the cork closes up after it! 

And no one can obtain orders without throwing about the coils of tact, un- 
derstanding and logical reasoning. 

THEREFORE, THE CORKSCREW, “SALESMAN,” must go after the 
cork! 

He must present his point of Introduction, Prestige or Personality—in- 
serted by the pressure of perserverance. 

And he must twist about in the cork of Difficulties, his coils of Reason, 
Logic, Understanding, Co-operation, Integrity and Reliability. 

Each coil will make a new and additional point of contact. Each coil will 
wind about a difficulty. 

And when he withdraws, the cork will come out with him. 

The contents of the bottle will flow freely for him. 

Demonstrating that the fact that difficulties standing in the salesman’s way 
is not a valid excuse for his failure. 

That fact is the excuse for his existence! 


THE SALESMAN IS THE CORKSCREW—HE MUST PULL THE 
CORK! 
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Modern Salesmanship 

The importance of scientific, modern salesmanship 1s 
certainly well brought out in the leading article, by 
Frank L. McCormick, published this week. This par- 
ticular branch of our industry has never assumed great- 
er importance, and wise is the sales manager who is 
adopting the methods that Mr. McCormick describes. 

It is generally accepted as a fact that it is usually 
the younger salesman, or perhaps the man who is sell- 
ing for the first time, who puts the immediate sale 
above the future business that can be developed. Gen- 
erally this is due to the fact that he is anxious to make 
good and to convince the head of his department that 
“40 mistake has been made in entrusting this feature of 
the business to him. After the young man has been 
working along these lines for a while he becomes con- 
vinced that he is wrong and changes his method, par- 
ticularly if he is so interested in his business that he 
intends to make a life-work out of it. 

Of course, there are ways of overcoming this idea on 
the part of the young salesman. One is by establishing 
a school for the training of the men. Perhaps the best 
school is to send out the newcomer with one of the ex- 
perienced salesmen. He can then learn from actual 
experience just how the biggest results are obtained, 
and in no time at all, comparatively speaking, he has 
picked up the methods which build for success. 

One of the largest houses in the United States has 
builded a tremendous business by means of advertising 
that is followed up by personal solicitation, sotely on 
the basis of the proper training of its salesmen. But 
the method used might prove too expensive for a gas 
company. This particular organization sent out its 
salesmen with the understanding that it did not expect 


any sales for the first six months. In fact, its main de- 
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sire was to have its representatives learn through hard 
experience just what to expect in dealing with custom- 
ers. Of course, some men developed quickly and soon 
were producing their quota of sales, whereas others 
came along slowly. 

But the lesson that this company had to learn before 
it started this method of training, according to the sales 
manager, proved more expensive than did the extensive 
training period; for once a customer had been oversold 
or forced to buy through the false enthusiasm of the 
new salesman, frequently he developed a dislike for the 
house that it took years to overcome. 

3ut there can be no doubt that the gas industry 
needs modern salesmen, for these are the men who 
mosi frequently come in contact with the executives and 
big business men, and they also are the ones who are 
recognized as the official spokesmen. If they mislead 
by their statements, sooner or later the company will 
suffer because of the misrepresentation. It has cost a 
great deal of money to make the small advance in build- 
ing good-will that we now possess, and it is going to 
cost a great deal more in the years to come. 
cannot take chances in any direction. There are hun- 
dreds of salesmen in the gas business to-day who are 
using modern methods. They know the articles they 
are selling and they know the tremendous service that 
the industry is rendering, and, above all, they are proud 
to be associated with the development of the field. These 
are the men who are doing such a great deal for us and 
who are eliminating a multitude of misunderstandings, 
and they should be encouraged. 


So we 


Let us give them 
every possible aid by seeing that the other members of 
the sales force also build for the future. 





Creating Window Displays 

The value of window displays is coming to be more 
and more widely felt, and sales managers are realizing 
that this is one of the strongest forms of advertising 
From time to time there come to the 
office of the American Gas JouRNAL inquiries as to the 
best way to secure results for a certain type of window 
display. 
direction, and the Amertcan Gas JouRNAL is glad to 
be of service. 

Window displays are the connecting link between 
general publicity and advertising and the company it- 
self. If the interest of the prospective customer is 
aroused to the extent that he will want to see the ap- 
pliance in actual operation, the window display offers 
the greatest opportunity of giving this demonstration. 
If the window has been carefully worked up and if the 
salient points are clearly brought out, then the sale is 
that much nearer completion 

There is a certain art in window display, particularly 
in the origination of the idea. It is a comparatively 
simple matter to carry out a design that has been 
worked out by an expert, but it is extremely difficult 


that can be used. 


This is a sign of development in the right 


for a man who knows nothing of relative values in this 
field to create a window that will not only attract at- 
tention but will drive home a selling argument. 

But it is always possible for a company to make an 
adaptation of the ideas that have been secured and in 
this way give a local touch to the proposition that will 
carry added weight. 

Shortly the AMERICAN Gas JouRNAL hopes to be able 
to announce a plan in connection with window dis- 
plays that it is confidently believed will produce real 
results and that will add to the value of its service in 
this direction. In the meantime, we strongly advocate 
that our readers turn to the two articles that are pub- 
lished in this issue on this subject. One tells what is 
being done in Canada, while the other gives ideas for 
windows that can be worked out successfully. We hope 
that our readers will find in them some helpful sugges- 
tions. We believe that the ideas presented are well 
worth while. 





Getting Industrial Customers 
(Continued from page 120.) 


material manufacturer. The height of the season for 
this industry is generally in September. 


Small Iron Industries Deserve Attention 


There are a number of small metal industries, as 
those making small springs, tinware, small kitchen ware 
and other articles, which all are using small smelting 
devices and similar machinery. Gas-lit furnaces for 
the fine mechanician are already introduced by the gas 
industry, and there is only one step farther in provid- 
ing individual furnaces and smelters for the industries 
just named. Nearly all of them enter now the busy 
season and will remain active during the next four or 
five months. The same applies to the toys and games 
industries, which comprises a great many different in- 
dustrial branches in the comparatively small frame of 
one industry. This is largely a hand-labor industry, and 
work has to be performed by many individual opera- 
tions. 

Working for the seasonal industrial business has the 
great advantage that it helps to balance the industrial 
load of the gas works, as most of the industries that 
have a decided occupational season are showing a cor- 
responding decline in their off season as regards the 
consumption of gas. If the season happens to be dur- 
ing summer or autumn, this permits the gas company 
to switch over part of its gas production during the off 
season to the private consumer, who is always more 
active during the winter and spring. 

It is, of course, always difficult to bring about a 
perfect balance of a distribution field so that it pro- 
duces an even demand all through the year. With a 
carefully prepared list of local industries, and with the 
knowledge of their particular seasonal business, a basis 
is given, however, to work out at least a tentative plan. 
Such a plan would concentrate the sales force only 
upon those of the autumn industries that promise best 
returns and which can be most easily fitted into the pro- 
duction and distribution scheme of the gas works. Of 
course, one cannot keep out deliberately a customer who 
comes and wants service. But there is no law which 
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forces anyone to push his business in a direction in 
which he does not want it to grow. The list of autumn 
seasonal industries given in this article is long enough 
so as to provide for a number of examples in practically 
any mixed American community. So the gas plant has 
all chances to pick and to secure exactly that kind of 
business which it happens to require for its particular 
purpose. Generally speaking, industrial concerns are 
not particularly inclined to rush for any novelty, and it 
iakes quite some work to explain to a factory owner the 
advantages of having a gas installation instead of what- 
ever other system he uses. So there is no danger of 
overcrowding the gas plant with more business than is 
actually wanted by the manager. On the other hand, 
the concentration upon fields known to be interested 
saves the stamina of the sales force and avoids dis 
appointments. There is nothing more discouraging than 
working a field which is just in its off season. 

Business is likely to see a recovery during the autumn 
months, and the seasonal industries will feel the re- 
bound of the present depression. So they should be in 
a receptive mood as regards changes in their equipment. 

Welcoming Visitors 

A gas company office has many visitors. If it were 
possible for some clerk to meet all of these people at 
the main entrance with a handshake and a “good 
morning” or “good afternoon,” as the case may be, 
undoubtedly the plan would serve to create a whole 
lot of good-will. However, such an idea is hardly 
feasible. Still, there is another way in which it could 
be done at little or no cost, and the result would 
probably be equally as good. 

At any rate, a retail merchant in a Southern city 
originated a plan that served this purpose, and his 
idea is well worthy of adopting. He had two at- 
tractive glass signs painted, gold lettering, one of 
which reads “good morning,” while the other reads 
“good afternoon.” When the store opens in the 
morning the “good morning” sign is mounted on an 
easel near the entrance to the store where it can be 
readily seen by all people entering the main door. At 
noon it is changd and the “good afternoon” sign takes 
its place on the easel. 

There is no question of doubt but that this simple, 
though attractive, method wins a whole lot of good- 
will for this merchant. It is just a little idea that 
really doesn’t seem to amount to much, but neverthe- 
less it is the little things like this that count in mer- 
chandising. Every customer entering the store and 
observing this sign feels that he or she, as the case 
may be, has been accorded a cordial and personal 
welcome. Try it. The plan costs very little and will 
undoubtedly accomplish excellent results. 





Tells How to Save Gas 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Much gas is wasted if the burners 
on gas stoves are more than one and one-quarter inches 
below the cooking utensils says the Wisconsin Gas As- 
sociation. This waste can be stopped by having burners 
raised. Burners should be cleaned often. Solid type 
cook stoves are wasteful and inefficient. Grid tops or 
skeleton lids only should be used. Gas burners used in 
coal furnaces or stoves waste 75 per cent of the gas. 
Ordinary water tank heaters with burners underneath 
are large wasters of gas. All such tanks should be in- 
closed in a jacket of galvanized tin covered with asbestos 
paper with openings at the top. 





Modern Salesmen Needed in the Gas Industry 
(Continued from page 118.) 


Sales Will Increase 


Such a man as this after he has once established 
himself in a sales territory will actually sell more 
appliances and appliances of a higher grade than the 
old-time gas salesman. He will sell them because 
price does not enter into the proposition to such an 
extent as it did before. Like the modern truck-tire 
salesman, he has stepped out of the old-time compe- 
tition. He is selling an idea, he is rendering a service 
and not merely selling a thing that nmiay not meet 
expectations or come up to the promises that have 
been made in regard to it. 

The modern salesman is a teacher, he is a man who 
renders service. He is not one who gets orders by 
retailing hard-luck stories. He is not one who is 
able to hypnotize people into buying. He is a man 
who, through the information that he gives, creates 
a real and a permanent desire not only to deal with 
the company he represents but to see that that eom- 
pany gets a square deal. He not only creates confi- 
dence in the goods and the service sold but in the 
company selling or providing these goods and this 
service. 

[It takes a pretty big man to measure up to these 
specifications. He may seem to be a bigger man than 
is needed for selling work. If it were possible, how- 
ever, to measure just what salesmen who were not 
quite big enough for their jobs have actually cost 
gas companies, it would surely be found that some 
of these men have been extremely expensive proposi- 
tions. As a matter of fact there are indications that 
in the end it would have been cheaper to have had 
the president go from house to house taking orders 
and making sales than to have allowed these other 
men to spread the misinformation they did spread. 





Suggestions from Your Customers 


A retail merchant in a medium-sized city of 
Georgia has adopted a rather unique method to ob- 
tain new ideas and plans he can use in the conduct of 
his business, and his method has proven so successful 
that it commends itself as worthy of consideration. 

This merchant placed what he termed an “idea 
box” out in front of his store about two months ago, 
which was in the nature of an ordinary mail box with 
a slot in the top of it for receiving letters. A card 
placed above the receptacle read “Drop your ideas 
in this box.” 

He then made the announcement in the local news- 
papers that he would give prizes of $10, $5 and $1 
for the best suggestions or ideas submitted during 
the coming month, such as he might make use of in 
the conduct of his business. For example, methods 
for increasing the efficiency of salespeople: sugges- 
tions for good window displays; new advertising 
stunts: how the store could improve its service to 
the customers; ways and means to be employed for 
stimulating trade. In fact. he barred no suggestion 
of a worth-while nature that he could use to ad- 
vantage. 

Results proved really amazing. THlundreds of let- 
ters were dropped in the box and in the course of a 
month’s time the merchant had secured more geod 
ideas than he could use in the next year. For all ac 
cepted ones; that is, those that did not win prizes, he 
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paid $1 each. Some he used immediately and others 
he filed away for use at some future date. 

Doubtless many of your customers can furnish you 
with worth-while suggestions if given an opportunity 
like this of doing so. They will not give you advice 
unless they are encouraged, and the idea of offering 
prizes stimulates their interest. At the same time 
such a plan is worth several hundred dollars in the 
way of advertising. 





Window Display Advertising 

When you have an attractive window display it is 
naturally bound to win a certain amount of attention 
from the passersby and, at the same time, it will 
doubtless bring vou a certain amount of trade. Other 
things being equal, you can always bank on the fact 
that your window display will bring you a certain 
amount of trade, for that is a principle which holds 
true regardless of what you are selling. 

Now, as to just what percentage of actual custom- 
ers you mey obtain from among the passersby de- 
pends to a large extent upon the attractiveness and 
the merchandising value of your display. Presuming, 
therefore, that the display is as attractive as you can 
possibly make it, that it has been built along the 
scientific merchandising principles of what a window 
display ought to be to accomplish results in the wav 
of actual sales, nothing else you can do will increase 
the percentage of customers you obtain from among 
those who stop to look at the display. Ilowever, you 
can make a larger number of people look at the win- 
dow and in doing so you naturally increase the 
amount of business the display brings you. 

At any rate, this result was accomplished through 
a very simple method by a dealer in the South, and 
a thorough test of his plan proved that he had really 
hit upon a worth-while idea. The plan he used is 
worthy of vour consideration the next time you ar- 
range a window display. 

This merchant had a good display but he noted 
that it was not bringing him as much business as he 
had expected it would. Therefore, he evolved the 
idea of placing an ordinary motor sign board out on 
the edge of the sidewalk in front of his store, upon 
which was the following wording: 


Stop! 
Look at Our 
Window Display! 


To the average reader it will hardly seem that 
a sign like this would have the effect of making more 
people look at the window display, but in this par- 
ticular case results proved somewhat amazing. It 
was noted that nearly every passerby seeing the sign 
instinctively would glance toward the window. and 
many of them stopped to give the display further at- 
tention. The latter result, of course, is accomplished 
only if the display is really attractive. And it will 
be well to remember, too, that dozens of these people 
would never have noticed the display at all but for 
this motor sign board calling their attention to it. 

To give the idea a thorough test the merchant had 
one of his clerks keep a careful count of all people 
passing the store and the number looking at the dis- 
play when the sign was not on the walk. This was 
over a two-hour period. The sign was then replaced 


and the same count kept by the clerk. It was found 
that with the sign on the walk a far larger percentage 
of the passersby stopped to look at the window dis- 
play. 

The sign used was an ordinary motor sign board 
such as are used in traffic regulations in nearly all 
cities. The only difference was in the wording. 





A Worth-While Advertising Idea 

A large Southern bank recently conducted an in- 
dustrial advertising campaign that commends itself 
as an idea worthy of consideration by readers of the 
AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL. In fact, the idea seems espe- 
cially adaptable for public utility advertising in that 
it is an excellent plan to build good-will ; furthermore, 
the idea is somewhat off the beaten track and adver- 
tising of a nature so unusual that people talk about 
it always affords mighty good publicity. The cam- 
paign as conducted by this Southern bank attracted 
widespread attention and proved one of the best types 
of publicity this bank had ever employed. 

Space of three-column width and ten-inch depth 
was used in three daily newspapers by the bank, the 
campaign comprising a series of twelve advertise- 
ments appearing once each week. Each advertise- 
ment was headed “How Well Do You Know Your 
City?’ The whole idea of the campaign is probably 
best conveyed in the following paragraph, which ap- 
peared in the first of the series of ads: 

This is the first of a series of industrial advertise- 
ments to be published by this institution. In intro- 
ducing this series to the public we have a sincere de- 
sire to serve this city and its people. One of the 
most important factors in civic growth, in our opin- 
ion, is for the population of a city to know thoroughly 
the industrial resources of that city, and to that end 
we are offering this series which will, in the course 
of time, cover most of the city’s important in- 
dustries.” 

Each advertisement of the series embodied a brief 
history of some important industrial plant of that 
city, and twelve of the city’s leading industrial in- 
stitutions were thus described during the course of 
the campaign. 

The majority of the readers of the Amertcan Gas 
JOURNAL can readily note the business-building ad- 
vantages of an advertising campaign of this nature. 
lhe idea could be easily remodeled to suit local con- 
ditions or the specific requirements of your own bus- 
iness. It not only promotes the community spirit, 
which is always a good thing for the business of any 
city, but at the same time this kind of advertising 
acvuaints outsiders with the industrial and commer- 
cial opportunities a city may have to offer. And the 
growth of your city naturally means the growth and 
expansion of your own business. 

A campaign somewhat kindred to the one described 
above is now being conducted by the publicity de- 
partment of the Georgia Railway & Fower Company, 
of Atlanta. and with very excellent results. In this 
instance, however, the compaign is not confined to 
the city of Atlanta and its commerce and industry, 
hut the whole State of Georgia, the whole South, in 
fact, is being covered. It is an educational campaign 
entirely, setting forth for the edification of the massge 
the commercial and industrial opportunities and ad- 
vantages of Geergia and the South. 
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Increasing Sales in a Dull Market 
The Way a Live-Wire Sales Manager Met Adverse Conditions 


The gas saving department of the Kansas City Gas 
Company sold at a profit to individual customers 119 
modern gas ranges in one week—1,402 in six months. 

This achievement was not in the boom days of the 
war period, when there was a “joy ride of buying,” 
but in the first half of 1921, when there was a “buyers’ 
strike” in progress, and when it was claimed by 
many that people would not buy at any price. A. H. 
White, the manager of the 
department, to whom this 


and the department became convinced that some- 
thing radical had to be done. 

Figuring the matter all over, it was decided that 
the one thing to do was to break the strike. Hun- 
dreds of people who came into the office and looked 
over the ranges, or were interviewed in their homes, 
expressed themselves as satisfied that the new ranges 
were money savers, and also expressed their intention 

of buying one soon— 
when the price went 





result was largely due, [= 





claims that it was the ]| 
conditions and the taking || 
advantage of those condi- 
tions that made possible 


the big sales. But is it | What did Mr. White do when 
appliance sales stopped with a 
sickening jar? Did he decide to 
wait for better business condi- 


not the knowing the con- 
ditions and taking advan- 
tage of them that makes 
all the big successes? And 





|} down. Every thing was 
dropping in price, and, ot 
course, ranges had _ to 
come down, too, and they 
would wait. The company 
recognized the fact, also, 
and the department de- 
cided to take its loss, and 
to put the ranges on sale 
at a reduction of 20 per 





while Mr. White is mod- tions? He did NOT! He created cent. But there was 
estly disclaiming any of business, that’s what he did, and method in the presenta- 
a credit, : former em- we tell you how he did it. Later tion of — fact to the 
ployee “ me company. there will be another story of customer. .. was an- 
who has since the war diff t t ao nounced that as there was 
made a profitable connec- erent systems used; ut we | a demand for this reduc- 
tion with certain Eastern wanted you to have this article || tion, and as there were 
interests, has made it pos- ina hurry, so we didn’t wait.— | those who were waiting 


sible for Mr. White to en- | Fditor. 
ter the employment of the | 
same firm at a salary of ff} 
nearly double that which 
the gas company has been 


the company had decided 
to do its part and try out 
for one week only what 
would be the result of 
giving the reduction on 








paving him & — 





— one kind of a stove. Pros- 





But here is the sub- 
stance of Mr. White’s 
story, and the reader may judge for himself where 
the credit lies. 

In the fall of 1920 the sales of ranges by the Kansas 
City Gas Company were from eighty to ninety a 
month, and in December there was a decided falling 
off People said that there was a “buyers’ strike” in 
progress, and that there would not be a revival of 
business until prices had been readjusted, and busi- 
ness in general resumed a normal condition. During 
the year, the gas company had been carrying on a 
vigorous educational campaign featuring especially 
gas saving appliances, and talking up the conveni- 
ences of gas as 2 fuel and its comparative cheapness. 

This campaign had been put on partly to offset 
the vigorous selling campaigns of the electric com- 
panies, and partly to secure the good-will of the com- 
munity, which had been largely lost when it became 
necessary to raise the price of the natural gas fur- 
nished from 30 cents to 80 cents. Much had been 
accomplished up to the time of the “buyers’ strike” 
which began in earnest about the first of December. 
During that month sales declined, in spite of an un 
usual amount of publicity and personal solicitation, 


pective customers had 

said they would buy when 
the price came down—now it was down for the weck, 
and it was strictly up to them to redeem their prom- 
ises. A popular range that had sold for S81 was 
priced for the week at only $65. The offer was widely 
advertised—in the newspapers, and directly to pros 
pective customers, a list of whom the department 
keeps revised up to date, and in the windcws. and 
office of the company. The salesforce was also busy 
during the week, and made many personal follow-up 
calls to close sales that they had worked on earlier 
The result was the selling of 119 ranges in a single 
week. 


A Second Sale 


The following week, another stove at another 
price was reduced, and the price of the first restored 
to its original figure. Four different stoves were fea- 
tured in rotation, and then the process was gone 
through again and again during the six months so 
that the total sales for the half year was 1,402, sold 
to delighted customers, and all sold at a profit. Sel 
ing goods at a profit, Mr. White explained, had al- 
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ways been the policy of the department. 
several reasons. 


There were 
When the establishment of the de- 
partment had been discussed there were those who 
questioned the wisdom of maintaining it, and paying 
for its maintenance out of the profits on the gas sold. 
lt was finally agreed that the department should be 
established, provided it could be made self-sustaining. 
To do this it was necessary to put a fair price on the 
goods. Another consideration pointed out by Mr. 
White was that the company, in its fight with the 
electric companies for business, was vitally interested 
in the kind of stoves that were installed. Therefore, 
instead of underselling the regular stove merchants, 
the price made by the company was high enough so 
that the merchant, selling at the same price, or shad- 
ing it a little, could make his legitimate profit, and 
install a high class, gas saving, range. 

Having made the price high enough to make a 
good profit, it was possible to make an attractive cut, 
and still not lose any money. Again, it was only fair, 
selling on a declining market, to take some loss, and 
figure profits on the replacement cost, instead of the 
actual price which those particular goods stood the 
company. 


It should be remembered that the cut was made’ 


from week to week on only one range, and that the 
prices on all the stock in the department except on 
this one article was maintained. Many persons came 
to the office with their minds made up that they 
would buy a range. When they looked over the one 
on sale, they found that it was not just what they 
wanted—that the one alongside of it, selling at the 
regular price, was the one they did want. But having 
come down town to buy a range, they bought the 
one they wanted and paid the price for it without a 
murmur. 


Increased Rates Helped Sales 


The change in the price of gas from 30 cents to 80 
cents had quite a good deal to do with the sale of the 
ranges. When gas was sold at 30 cents it did not 
matter much what kind of an appliance it was burned 
in, and how much was wasted—the total bill would 
never amount to very much, anyway. But when the 
price jumped up to more than double, then it became 
a worth-while matter to attend to. It was partly 
because of this that the gas saving department was 
put into operation. A complaint would come into 
the office that the gas bill was too high. The repre- 
sentative of the gas saving department would go out 
and look over the appliance, and show the lady of the 
house how she could save gas by adjusting the appli- 
ance she had by regulating the valves so the flame 
would always burn blue, and never with a white tip: 
and give her other pointers which would gain her 
good-will. Before he left, however, he would explain 
that the new appliances were so constructed that they 
would reduce the amount of gas consumed, and at 
the same time give better results: that in about a 
year the saving in gas would pay for the cost of the 
new equipment. The sale would be made as a result 
of the visit, or at least the woman would be won to 
the position that she was ready to say that she would 
have the new equipment so soon as they could afford 
to buy it 

In this connection Mr. White says the terms given 
by the department helped to close the sales—if not 
then, very soon after the visit—and especially when 





the people who had determined to buy found they 
could do so at the reduced price. 

A flat rate of $2 down with the order was made. 
This was easily within the reach of anyone who could 
buy a range at all. Then the rest of the price was 
divided into twelve equal installments, which were 
to be paid with the gas bill, the first of which was to 
be paid after the new appliance had been used for a 
month and the customer had had the advantage of 
the saving it would bring. It was argued that in fact 
the customer would have to pay only the first $2, and 
that the appliance would itself pay for its cost in the 
amount of gas it would save. At the same time, the 
customer would have the use of the new and much 
more convenient range during the time it was paying 
for itself. and for all the years to come. These argu- 
ments were made effective by the use of the selling 
slogan “Order to-day—a year to pay.” 

Still another thing which helped to make the sales 
was the service which goes with the sales. No com- 
plaint is teo trivial, or too unreasonable to be disre- 
garded by the department. The customer must be 
more than satisfied—she must be enthusiastically 
pleased with her bargain. And if there is anything 
about the stove that she does not understand the de- 
partment sees that she knows and appreciates it. 
There are constant demonstrations going on in the 
big showrecoms at the main office, and always some- 
one there to answer questions. The company has 
found that the best advertisement in a neighborhood 
is a new range in the kitchen of a delighted customer. 

The selling of ranges in large quantities has, of 
course, made it necessary to restock. And there is a 
very decided advantage in being able to go into the 
market with orders for carloads—‘“straight” carloads 
of stoves—when you can order, Mr. White explained, 
a whole carload of the same kind of a stove shipped 
from the factory at one time. The big sales of ranges 
has eftected the whole merchandise department, and 
there has been a very decided increase in the sales of 
every appliance offered. 

There was the work of the representatives of the 
gas saving department—the salesmen, as they are 
generally called—to which Mr. White gave much 
credit in selling the ranges. How they are handled 
and paid, and the follow-up system used, and the 
arguments they employ—but these are matters which 
are not peculiar to the sale of ranges nor to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a campaign. They will there- 
fore be reserved for another article. 


“Things Gas Employees Should Think About” 
1. Our patrons judge the gas company bv what thev 
think of you. ; 
2. The recollection of pleasant treatment remains 
when everything else is forgotten. 

3. Do not expect a patron to believe what you do not 
believe yourself. 

+. Courtesy always pays—and you are paid to be 
courteous. 

5 Two things are required to make things perfect— 
the server and the served; and you are always respon- 
sible for your part. 

6. Our satisfied patrons are our obligations 

7. Let your willingness outrun your most valuable 
asset. 

8. We exist not alone for to-day. 
morrow also. 





We live for to- 


-~The Gas Magazine 
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Canadian Window Displays of Ranges 


What a 7,000-Mile Trip in the Dominion Showed 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


I found window displays of stoves and ranges 
quite numerous on my 7,000-mile tour of the Domin- 
ion, over the Canadian Pacific Railway. This is sure 
enough evidence that Canada is a country of homes. 
The reason that all of these displays are not described 
below is that space is too precious. Only the pick of 
the window exhibits from which you are likely to 
profit have been retained. 


Cooking by Gas Arguments 


Ottawa Gas Company, Ottawa, Ont., provided an 
attractive setting for a gas-range exhibit. The beaver- 
board background was painted a light gray, with pur- 
ple plush curtains hung down the center rear panel. 
The two side panels were very skillfully carved, the 
whole background presenting a theater opening ef- 
fect. Almost blocking the center rear curtain open- 
ing was a large white enameled gas cooking range. 
The oven door was wide open, with a card placed half 
way is the oven. The card—which bore an illustration 
of some delicately browned home-made biscuits, was 
captioned as follows: 


“Never a Baking Failure When You Cook 
by Gas” 


Another card placed on top of the range an- 
nounced that— 


“This gas range is equipped with Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator. Any degree of heat 
is maintained in the oven indefinitely. Ask 
us about it.” 

Another large gas range, but not the enameled 
kind, was stationed at each far rear side. Cards on 
these advanced such arguments as those given below: 

“Cook with gas. No dirt, ashes or dust.” 


“A gas range in your kitchen means meals 
prepared in half the time.” 
The valuable show-window space down in front 
was occupied by several of the kitchenette type of gas 


ranges, backed up by the following signs: 


“No user of gas range ever wanted to return 
to coal. There’s a reason.” 


“No need to worry about your coal supply. 
Use gas and be happy.” 


The hardwood floor was left uncovered. 
Conserving Human Effort 


The N. W. Knight & Co., Ottawa, Ont., appealed 


to the housewife with the following convincing argu- 
ment: 

“Make your housework easy. Get a labor 
saver.” 


The above card accompanied a gas-range display 
Cheapest Gas in the Province 


The Gas Appliance Company, London, Ont., 
sought to prove that the gas rate in London is lower 
than in other Ontario cities, with the idea of stimulat- 
ing gas appliance sales in general and gas ranges in 
particular. In the window devoted to gas ranges 
was a large sign giving comparative statements of 
gas rates in numerous cities throughout the Province 
of Ontario. 


What the Range Can Cook 


The Home Outfitting Company, Hamilton, Ont., 
exhibited different kinds of sizes of gas cooking 
ranges in one of their show windows. A big show 
card was employed to depict numerous kinds of 
cooked delicacies in their natural colors. The cap- 
tion beneath the illustration inquired : 


“Can your range turn them out as fine as 
this? If not, why not? We have a fine 
assortment. Come in and select yours.” 


Had a real demonstration of the cooking possibili- 
ties of the various ranges been staged, the exhibit 
would have been far more convincing. 


Inspection Invited 


The Moose Jaw Hardware Company, Moose Jaw, 
Sask., placed a large gas range in a slanting angle, 
at the exact center of their show window. A card 
stationed on top of the range stated that— 


“It’s worth inspecting. Come in.” 


Twisted red, white and blue streamers, each color 
arranged alternately, extended from the top of the 
range to down in front by the window glass. At 
each front side was a cardboard cut-out of a man, 
with his finger pointed toward the store interior. 


The Wise Housewife 


The Domestic Furniture Store, Saskatoon, Sask., 
conveyed the idea that the wise housewife is she who 
cooks by gas. This was the impression given by a 
large stuffed owl, which was placed on top of gas 
range in their show window. 
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Public Utilities Securities 


Report 


Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Aug. 4, 1921 


Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co...... . Five Year 6s....... May 1, 1925 90 91 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co........ First Consol. 5s.... May 1, 1945 81 82 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co....... First 58.......c00:. Jan 1, 1927 83% 85 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. 

Co. of Baltimore........ First Ref. 7%4s..... Dex , 1945 983%, 99 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co.. General 4%s....... Feb. 14, 1935 76 77 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...Sec. Conv. 7s 10134 102% 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York... One Year Sec. 8s... Dec. , 1921 10136 101! 


New Amsterdam Gas Co.. 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co..... 


Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 


.-+. First Consol. 58s.... Jan. 


-«.e.-Gen. (now ist) 5s.. May 
Detroit City Gas Co......... ---Gold 5s 


, 1948 641. 66 


, 1949 78 81 


l 

4 
saceee ek 1, 1925 

1 

1 

l 

1, 1923 90 92 


Philadelphia ......... ON a Jan. 1, 1928 96 98 
Hudson County Gas Co......... Feet Bheccccce eceee Nov. 1, 1949 72 74 
Laclede Gas Light Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s..... \pr. 1, 1934 74142 76 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co....... First & Ref. 7s..... June 1, 1923 9414 96 
BMichionn Light Co... .cccccccecs First & Ref. 5s..... Mar. 1, 1946 69 72 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........ First 4s...... ee 1, 1927 81 83 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co....... ---Gen. & Ref. 5s..... Jan. 1, 1942 7734 78 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co........0. Col. Tr. Conv. 7s... May 1, 1925 9634 98 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...... ocos Peree & Met Ve..... Dec. 1, 1940 9814 99 

Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp......... Unif. & Ref. 58.....Nov. 1, 1937 8434 85! 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... Refunding 5s..... sept. 1, 1947 73% 75 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co... First 5s........ cose Jtny 1, 1937 7814 80 
Portland Gas & Coke Co...... .. First & Ref. 58... .Jan. 1, 1940 76 79 
Seattle Lighting Co............. Refunding 5s....... Oct. 1,1949 66 69 
Southern California Gas Co...... ft wee-Nov. 1,1950 8314 8&6 
United Gas Improvement Co....Two Year 8s....... Feb. 1, 1923 993% 99% 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........ Ref. & Ext. 5s..... July 1,1957 79 81 
Washington Gas Light Co.......General 5s......... Nov. 1,1960 76 77 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
ee eee First & Ref. 5s..... June 1, 1941 76 79 








$6,000,000 Bond Issue 

New York City.—A. B. Leach & 
Co., Inc., are heading a syndicate 
which will shortly make a public 
offering of $6,000,000 Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, convert- 
ible 8 per cent secured gold notes, 
to be dated Aug. 1, 1921, due Dec. 
1, 1922. The notes are convertible 
at any time from June 1, 1922, to 
Nov. 1, 1922, into prior lien and re- 
funding mortgage 7 per cent gold 
bonds due 1961, at a price of par 
for the notes and 97% for the 
bonds. The issue is secured by $7,- 
500,000 prior lien and refunding 
mortgage 7 per cent gold bonds of 


the company, which are secured by 
a mortgage on all properties, sub- 
ject to the first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds. Physical properties 
have a valuation of more than 
twice the company’s total mort- 
gage debt. The notes are offered 
ats4 and interest 





Earnings of Philadelphia Oil 
Company 

The June report of the Phila- 
delphia Oil Company, subsidiary 
of the Philadelphia Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., shows: Gross 
earnings, $63,039; decrease, $56,- 
013; net after taxes, $18,104: de- 


crease, $67,270. For six months: 
Gross earnings, $661,269 ; decrease, 
$280,311; net after taxes, $402,019; 
decrease, $345,946. 

The Duquesne Light Company, 
also subsidiary of Philadelphia 
Company, report shows: For six 
months’ gross earnings, $8,304,825; 
increase, $1,069,538 ; net after taxes, 
$2,940,150: increase, $648,583. 





M. O. Plant Shows Profit 


Dalton, Ga.—A profit exceeding 
$7,000 for the first six months of 
1921 is shown in the semi-annual 
report of the board of water, light 
and sinking fund commissioners 
covering the municipably owned 
public utilities of Dalton. Receipts 
for the six months were $29,347.88, 
against disbursements of $22,- 
292.15. Dalton is one of the few 
cities in the South owning its gas, 
electric and water plants. 





Says Producing Costs Are 


Increasing 


Portland, Me——Information fur- 
nished by the treasurer of the Port- 
land Gas Light Company, in con- 
nection with the semi-annual re- 
port of the corporation. shows that 
dividends paid by the company for 
the last six vears have averaged 
514 per cent, these reflecting earn- 
ings nearly 50 per cent less than 
the amount stated by the Public 
Utilities Commission to be a fair 
return upon invested capital. 

During the last six months the 
cost of coal entering into the pro- 
duction of gas has been 29 per cent 
higher than for the corresponding 
period in 1920, the cost of oil about 
.03 less and labor is now 10 per 
cent higher than it was a year ago. 
This makes the additional cost to 
the company more than $2,000 a 
month, but it is stated that the sal- 
aries of the president and vice- 
president have not been increased 
over the pre-war rate. 
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Gas Company Can Sell Note 

Portland, Ore —The Public Util- 
ities Commission rendered a deci- 
sion recently authorizing the Port- 
land Gas Light Company to issue 
and sell at 96 and the accrued in- 
terest a promisory note of the ag- 
regate face value of $500,000, dated 
Sept. 1, 1921, bearing interest at 7 
per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually. 

The proceeds of the sale of these 
notes will be used only for the re- 
funding, payment retirement of its 
outstanding issue of three-year 7 
per cent secured gold notes, and to 
execute and deliver a trust inden- 
ture to the Union Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company as trustee, and to 
pledge with the trustee the secur- 
ities for the payment of the prin- 
ciple and interest of the proposed 
note. 





Artificial Gas is the Aim of 
Company 

Dallas, Texas.—The Dallas Gas 
Company plans to ultimately re- 
vert to the use of artificial gas and 
all its extensions are made with 
this end in view, according to the 
testimony of H. C. Morris, vice- 
president and general manager, in 
the hearing before the RPoard of 
Commissioners on the company’s 
application for issuance of addi- 
tional bonds. 

The company filed its petition 
for the issuance of $650,060 in com- 
mon stock and $1,000,000 preferred 
stock on June 2. It was announced 
at the hearing that the company 
would waive application for bonds 
aggregating in excess of $800,000. 
Mr. Morris was the only witness 
offered by the gas company. John 
C. Robinson, attorney for the com- 
pany, questioned the witness. 

The entire distribution system of 
the gas company can be used for 
the distribution of artificial gas and 
the erection of a plant outside the 
city is all that would be necessary, 
after which connections would be 
made. Pressure would not be as 
high as now prevails, but it would 








be classed as high pressure, Mr 
Morris said. 

In discussing the property valu 
ation of the gas company, Mr. Mor- 
ris said the present value is $3,140, - 
000, including bonds and notes, and 
issuance of bonds applied for 
would bring this to $5,000,000. The 
requirements of the gas company 
for the next four years will amount 
to $3,300,000. The construction 
program takes up $975,000 this 
vear, another $1.700,000 the next 
four years, outstanding bonds of 
$1,000,000 and demand notes of 
$361.500. 

Among the _ improvements 
planned to keep abreast the city’s 
development are a_ twelve-inch 
main and two six-inch low-pres- 
sure mains in Pacific Avenue, a 
ten-inch main and a six-inch low 
pressure in Davis Street, also 
mains in Patterson Street and the 
establishment of regulating sta- 
tions at various points. 





Philadelphia Company Outing 

The annual picnic of the Phila- 
delphia Company and affiliated cor- 
porations, under the direction of 
the Duquesne Light Company sec- 
tion, N. E. L. A., was held at 
Olympia Park, McKeesport, Pa., 
on Saturday, July 23. The program 
included dancing, races, amuse- 
ments, championship ball game 
etc. Special trains carried the 
crowds to the park. Ice cream and 
coffee were served free by the com- 
mittee and an enjoyable day spent 


by all. 


Utility Issues Sold 

New York, N. Y.—Announcement 
has been made that $7,000,000 Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric 7s recently 
offered have been fully subscribed 
and the books closed. The $6,000,- 
000 Cincinnati Gas & Electric issue 
was also well taken. The demand 
for public utility bonds continues 
good, but many of the corporations 
are deferring borrowing in the hope 
of better terms. 














Oneida Gas Rates 

Oneida, N. Y.—HFHlearing on gas 
rates is to be held in this city Au- 
gust 23 instead of August 16, as 
has been decided. The place of the 
hearing, planned for Albany, has 
been changed to this city. This an- 
nouncement was made following 
the return of Postmaster Jay Far- 
rie and Charles R. Coville from a 
trip to Albany. Commissioner 
Blakeslee, who had charge of the 
recent gas hearing in this city, 
granted Mr. Farrie’s request in re- 
gard to holding the hearing in this 
city instead of Albany as the ex- 
pense would be too great for the 
consumers going to the capital city 
for the hearing. 


Water Power Board Named 

Charleston, W. Va.—Governor 
Morgan has announced the ap- 
pointment of the following to the 
Water Board Commission: J. K 
Anderson, Charleston, former chief 
engineer of Public Service Com- 
mission; Edgar B. Stewart, State 
Senator, Morgantown; Samuel T. 
Spears, Elkins; C. W. Dillon, 
Favetteville, former State tax com- 
missioner; Julius K. Munroe, 
Preston County. 


Wage Cut Is Accepted by 
Brockton Gas Workers 


Brockton, Mass.—Brockton Gas 
Light Company employees have 
agreed to a 10 per cent cut in their 
wages aft the gas works, and to 
remain at work without a working 
agreement between their union and 
the company for the present. It is 
practically on open-shop status. 











Saginaw Rate Advanced 

Saginaw, Mich.—Saginaw’s gas 
rate for the next ten years has been 
fixed by an arbitration commission 
at $1.25 per thousand cubic feet, 
with a minimum monthly charge of 
75 cents. The old rate was $1.20 per 
thousand cubic feet, with no mini 
mum charges. The city voluntarily 
increased the gas rate a vear aco 
from 90 cents to $1.20. 
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Companies Are Amalgamated 

Johnstown, N. Y.— Another 
move in the readjustment and re- 
alignment of power interests in 
eastern New York was taken last 
week, when the Public Service 
Commission gave formal approval 
to an application of the Adirondack 
Power & Light Corporation to take 
over the capital stock of the Glens 
Falls Gas & Electric Company, the 
Consolidated Light & Power Com- 
pany of Whitehall and the United 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Fort Fdward and Sandy 
Hill. 

The change means that in the fu- 
ture these concerns will be conducted 
by the Adirondack Corporation in- 
stead of by the Utica Gas & Electric 
Company. The Adirondack people 
have been expanding their interests 
for several months past, absorbing 
and consolidating a large number of 
electricity concerns. It is that cor- 
poration which has been seeking 
water rights in eastern, northern and 
central New York and which is ac- 
tively engaged in the erection of a 
large power plant along the Mohawk 
River, east of Amsterdam. Such 
power development cannot help but 
be of great advantage to the indus- 
trial growth of this whole section. 





Earnings Show Gain Over 


1920 
Washington, D C.—The June 
report of the Washington Gas 


Light Company, just filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission, show 
net earnings applicable to divi 
dends after deducting all expenses, 
taxes and interest on funded debt, 
of $85,300.76. This report is in 
marked contrast with that for the 
month of June, 1920. on which the 
figures for net were written in red 
ink, showing a deficit of $13,261.30. 

This marked change in the com- 
pany’s condition from the verge of 
bankruptcy to prosperity is ac- 
counted for largely by the fact that 
gas enriching oil, one of the big 
items of expense, has declined from 
around 13 cents a gallon to some- 
thing less than 7 cents, while the 
company also has been able to ef- 
fect considerable economies in the 
purchase of its coal supply. 

For the month of June, last year, 
the company’s operating expenses 
totaled $326,698.97, while for the 
month of June this year the total 
was only $261,345.88. At the same 
time, gross revenues for June this 
year exceeded gross receipts of 


June, 1920, by $37,114.94, due to 
the fact that the present rate is 
higher than that operative a year 
ago. 

For the first half of the present 
calendar year the company’s net, 
after all expenses and interest 
charges, is $465,900, as against a 
net for the corresponding months 
of 1920 of $233,930. 

For the past four years the gas 
company in common with most 
other public utility companies 
throughout the country, has suf- 
fered severely in its net earnings, 
due to rising costs of operation 
brought on by war conditions. 
Now that the tide has turned and 
costs are on the downward scale it 
appears that the record for the year 
1921 will be the best since 1916. 
During 1916 the company’s net 
earnings were $665,083.40; in 1917 
they fell to $435,792.12; in 1918 the 
net was only $251,190.18; in 1919, 
$326,663.34, and in 1920 the total 
was $260,917.12. Although during 
the latter part of 1917 the annual 
dividend was reduced from $624,000 
to $468,000, a portion of this had to 
be paid out of surplus each year since 
1916, due to insufficient earnings. 


Personal Note 

H. P. Simkinson has been trans- 
ferred from the home office of the 
C. & G. Cooper Company, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, to take charge of a 
new branch with offices in the 
Great Southern Life Building, Dal- 
las, Texas. Equipment of the C. & 
G. Cooper Company includes large 
horizontal ga sengines for com- 
pressor service or direct connected 
generators, Corliss steam engines, 
single-acting direct-driven com- 
pressor units. 








Light Company Is to Fight 
Verdict 

Albany, N. Y.—The Adirondack 

Power & Light Corporation has ap- 

pealed from the verdict of $15,006 

against it in favor of Ella A. Weekes, 

Elizabeth G. Kinum and Mary E. 


Newton as executrices of the last 
will and testament of John S. 
Weekes. The original verdict was 


for $25,000, but was reduced to $15,- 
000 by Justice James McPhillips. 
The appeal is also from an old order 
denying the company’s motion for a 
new trial. Mr. Weekes was killed 
when a gas pipe in the cellar of his 
home at 9 Rosa Road, Schenectady, 
exploded as he was attempting to 
discover a leak. 


Contributory negligence was of- 
fered by the defense on the part of 
Weekes as he entered the cellar to 
look for a gas leak with a lighted 
lantern in his hand. Justice McPhil- 
lips ordered that unless the repre- 
sentatives agreed to accept $15,000 
the case would have to be tried over. 





Hear Petition for Reduction 
of Rate 


Atlanta, Ga.—Arguments for and 
against a reduction of the Macon 
Gas rate have been presented to the 
Railroad Commission in response to 
the commission’s order requiring the 
Macon Gas Company to show cause 
why the rate should not be reduced. 

Judge W. H. Fountain, president 
of the company, presented the main 
argument against a reduction of the 
rate, which is $1.75. He contended 
that the Atlanta rate of $1.65, re- 
cently fixed by the Railroad Com- 
mission, furnishes a correct measure 
for the Macon rate. He contended 
that the valuation of the Atlanta 
company of $4,500,000 would en- 
title the Macon company by com- 
parison to a valuation of $900,000. 
On that basis, he contended that the 
Macon company was entitled to a 
$1.75 rate as compared with the At- 
lanta rate because the Macon com- 
pany’s cost of operation is about 10 
cents higher than the Atlanta com- 
pany’s cost of operation. 

R. G. Plunkett, city attorney of 
Macon, presented the principal argu- 
ment in favor of a reduction of the 
rate. He asserted that the present 
rate of $1.75, fixed by the commis- 
sion last October when coal and oil 
were very much higher in price than 
they are to-day, should now be re- 
duced to give the public the benefit 
of reductions in coal and oil. In 
other words, he contended, if $1.75 
was the correct rate last October un- 
der the then existing prices, a cor 
rect rate now would be very much 
less than $1.75. 





Employees Hold Outing 

Washington, D. C.—Members of 
the Washington Gas Light Company 
Employees’ Beneficial Association 
and their relatives and friends held 
their thirty-third annual outing re- 
cently at Chesapeake Beach. More 
than 2,000 persons attended. 

Athletic events on the program in- 
cluded a baseball game between the 
Gas Light Company’s Industrial 
League team and the Quincy Ath- 
letic Club. C. M. Deener was chair- 


man of the excursion committee. 
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Cuts Gas Rate 


New Britain, Conn.—A falling oil 
market is given as a principal reason 
by Harold T. Sloper, manager of 
the New Britain Gas Light Com- 
pany, for the company’s willingness 
to comply with Mayor Orson F. 
Curtis’ request for a material reduc- 
tion in the price of gas for lighting 
and heating purposes. Manager 
Sloper has given assurances that a 
reduction of 20 cents per thousand 
cubic feet will be made effective in 
September, representing a saving of 
about $60,000 a year to consumers. 
With the price of oil lower, the com- 
pany’s overhead expenses will be re- 
duced, according to Mr. Sloper. 


Master’s Report on Gas Rates 


New York City.—A. S. Gilbert, 
special master in the gas rate suits 
instituted by the Standard Gas Light 
Company of New York, the East 
River Gas Company of Long Island 
City, the New Amsterdam Gas Com- 
pany and the New York Mutual Gas 
Light Company, has filed in the Fed- 
eral district court his final reports in 
the proceedings, which were against 
Attorney-General Charles D. New- 
ton and other officials. 

In the report, Special Master Gil 
bert recommends that the Federal 
district adjudge and decree that the 
gas rate law of 1906, in so far as it 
provides that the plaintiff companies 
shall not charge more than 80 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. for gas supplied to 
consumers, during the years 1919, 
1920 and the elapsed period of 1921, 
and thereafter, is illegal and void, 
because in contravention of section 
10 of article 1 of the United States 
Constitution and the fourteenth 
amendment. He also recommends 
that the plaintiff gas companies be 
granted authority to increase rates, 
asked for in the complaint, because 
it costs more to make and distribute 
gas than the State law allows. 

The special master finds that it 
cost the Standard Gas Light Com- 
pany, in 1919, 92.12 cents per thou 
sand cubic feet, to make and distrib 
ute gas; $1.0355 in 1929, and $1.2729 
as of Jan. 1, 1921: the East River 
Gas Company of Long Island City 
$1.1048 in 1919, and $1.1560 in 1920; 
the New Amsterdam Gas Company 
94.47 cents in 1919, and $1.0231 in 
1920; and the New Yerk Mutual 
Gas Light Company $1.0076 in 1919, 
$1.2510 in 1920, and $1.2946 as of 
Jan. 1, 1921. 


Utilities Gain Expected 


New York City.— Bankers and 
operating officials closely identified 
with the public utility industry ex 
press the belief that considerable 1m 
provement probably will be noted 
during the remaining six months of 
the vear as a result of lower operat 
ing costs. The first half largeiy was 
a period of readjustment. With 
many of the companies effects of 
rate adjustments were only begin 
ning to be felt, and net earnings for 
the second half are expected to show 
material improvement. Statements 
by some of the leading companies for 
the second quarter record material 
improvement over the first quarter. 
Electric light, power and gas com- 
panies report business from domes 
tic consumers as showing gains. 
Power business, especially in the 
larger industrial centers, has shown 
a decrease, but anv change for the 
better in general industrial condi- 
tions is expected to be quickly re- 
flected in the earnings of the utility 
companies. 

Almost without exception, electric 
power companies are handicapped 
for lack of generating capacity to 
meet industrial demands, according 
to a summary made by H. L. Do- 
herty & Co., and any sudden in- 
crease in load on their power facili- 
ties would put a severe strain on 
them in their present situation. Now, 
in the opinion of the bankers, is the 
time when these companies should be 
preparing to meet greater demands. 


Windsor Mayor Appeals from 
Award 


Detroit, Mich.—Dissatisfied with 
the award of Referee Henderson, by 
which border consumers will now be 
compelled to pay 50 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. for natural gas, an increase 
of 20 cents, Acting Mayor C. E. 
Jackson of Windsor has filed an ap- 
peal against the finding of the 
referee. 

Contending that the decision of 
the referee cannot cancel the fran 
chise held by the Windsor Gas Com- 
pany, by which the company is obli 
gated to sell gas at 30 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. as long as the supply lasts, the 
acting mayor will ask the city counci! 
to instruct the city solicitor to file an 
appeal. 

City Solicitor Frank Davis, who 
was present when the award of the 
referee wes made public, said the 





city might succeed by asking the 
courts for an order, compelling the 
company to carry out the terms of 
its contract with the city. 


City Improvements Are Voted 


For 


Canandaigua, N. Y.—Propositions 
to provide funds for a sewage dis- 
posal plant and to enter into a con- 
tract with the Richester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation to install a modern 
lighting system in the business sec- 
tion of Main Street, were carried at 
a special election held here recently. 

A plan to bond the city for $10,900 
to provide the lighting system and a 
proposition to raise $4,000 for a pub- 
lic comfort station, were defeated. 

Four hundred and forty-five hal 
lots were cast, the polls being open 
trom 9 to 4 o’clock. The total vote 
on the propositions was as follows: 
Sewage plant, ves 274, no, 143; ma- 
jority for, 131. $10,000 lighting 
proposition, yes, 89; no, 316; ma- 
jority against, 227; comfort station, 
yes, 150; no, 255; majority against, 
105 ; lighting contract plan, yes, 262 ; 
no, 165; majority for, 97. 





10-Cent Rate Raise Asked 


New York City—The Queens 
sorough Gas & Electric Company 
has filed with the Public Service 
Commission a new tariff which the 
company purposes to charge begin- 
ning August 20 and which fixes the 
rate for gas at $1.50 per thousand 
cubic feet, at a minimum service of 
$1 a month, instead of the present 
rate of $1.40 per thousand cubic feet 
and 40 cents as a minimum service 
charge. 

It is proposed to make this new 
charge in a number of towns, includ 
ing Lawrence, Cedarhurst, East 
Rockaway, Lynbrook, Inwood, 
Woodmere, Hewlett and Valley 
Stream. The commission announced 
that a public hearing would be had 
before it would consent to the new 
rate. The date for the hearing has 
not as vet been fixed. 


Citv May Run Gas Plant 


Houston, Texas.—City council 
voted unanimously to begin negotia- 
tions to take over the plant of the 
Houston Gas & Fuel Company. The 
company presented a plea for an in- 
crease of rates or requesting that the 
city take over the operation of the 
plant. 
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Utility President Honored 

President A. W. Thompson of 
the Philadelphia Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been honored with 
the degree of doctor of laws, given 
because of untiring, efficient, work 
in the transporting of troops and 
materials over the railroads of the 
Eastern district during the war. 
The degree has been conferred up- 
on Mr. Thompson by Saint John’s 
College and by the University of 
Pittsburgh. At the same time, the 
degree of doctor of laws was re- 
ceived by Mr. Thompson, from 
the University of Pittsburgh. sim- 
ilar degrees were conferred upon 
A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; George Wharton Pep- 
per, president of the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and S. B. McCormick, chan- 
cellor emeritus of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


Makes Changes in Staff 

John A. Robertshaw, who has 
been in charge of the New York 
salesoffice for the Robertshaw 
Manufacturing Company of 
Youngwood, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago, to take charge of 
the Chicago district. He suceceds 
H. P. Rasmussen, who has severed 
his connections with the Robert 
shaw Manufacturing Company, 
having been made general \Vestern 
salesmanager for the Gehnrich In 
direct Oven Company. 

C. M..Wolcott, who has had 
charge of eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland territor- 
ies, has been put in charge of the 
New York office. 

Walter L. Frederick, formerly of 
the Improved Appliance Company 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has assumed 
charge of the territory formerly 
covered by Mr. Wolcott Mr. 
Frederick has his office in Phila- 
delphia. 


Judge Says “Price of Gas 
Should Be Increased” 


In urging the city of Cleveland 
to amend its gas rate ordinance 
Common Pleas Judge W. T. Dun- 
can said: “Natural gas is not like 
coal, stone or even oil, mined from 
the earth, but is exhaustible in the 
course of a few years from fields 
where once found in great abund- 
ance. The history of the Ohio and 
Indiana fields demonstrates this 
and I point to Findlay field as an 
example, being the one with which 
I am most familiar. Cost of labor 
and material has gone up in the 








last few years and the supply of 
gas has gone down, and it is only 
natural that the price of gas should 
go up. The price would naturally 
go up with the cost of labor and 
material, but the fact that the gas 
fields are being exhausted is an 
additional reason for a_ higher 
price.” 

James A. Perry, president of the 
National Association of Railway 
and Utility Commissioners, says: 
“T know of no greater curse of the 
business interests of a community 
than where agitators, by whatever 
name you may call them, some run- 
ning for one office, some for an- 
other, have been allowed, without 
answer, to disseminate alleged 
facts in derogation of practical, le- 
gitimate, utility development. I 
would say to the public, get our de- 
velopment as we may, the fact re- 
mains that we are going to pay a 
reasonable return on the fair value 
of the property used in giving the 
service. It makes no difference 
whether it is municipally owned, 
home-ruled or privately owned and 
regulated.” 


Gas Company Wins Decision 

Jamestown, N. Y.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Company is not required 
to make new connections in James- 
town, under a decision handed down 
by appellate division, third depart- 
ment, of the Supreme Court. sitting 
in Albany, reversing an order of the 
Public Service Commission.  Jus- 
tices John M. Kellogg, Aaron V. S. 
Cochrane, Michael H. Kiley and 
Charles C. Van Kirk concurred in 
the decision and Justice John Wood- 
ward did not vote. Following the 
action of the commission in direct- 
ing the Pennsylvania Gas Company 
to supply gas to four applicants from 
this city, the company took the case 
to court for a review of the order, 
and the case has been decided in 
favor of the corporation. 

The Citizens’ Gas Committee had 
no connection with this particular 
proceeding, the matter being taken 
before the Public Service Commis- 
sion on behalf of several private con- 
sumers who wanted connections. 
The commission made the order, tak- 
ing the stand that cases previously 
decided compelled this action. The 
Pennsylvania Gas Company then 
brought certiorari proceedings, sub- 
mitting the usual proof that the gas 
supply is insufficient. The decision 
reversing the Public Service Com- 
mission to the effect that the com- 
pany is not required to make new 
connections is the result. 


La Porte Rejects Gas Co.’s 


Offer 


Laporte, Ind.—The Laporte cham- 
ber of commerce through its special 
committee appointed to have charge 
of the matter has flatly refused to 
accept the proposal of the Laporte 
Gas & Electric Company, in regard 
to the increase of gas rates within the 
city. What action is to be taken by 
the chamber in continuing the fight 
against the company will be decided 


upon at a meeting of the directors. 


The proposal, which was presented 
to the committee, outlines the stand 
of the company and offers to sign a 
joint petition with the chamber and 
the city of Laporte requesting the 
Public Service Commission to dis- 
miss all matters now before it in re- 
gard to electric and heating rates and 
to issue an order authorizing an in- 
crease in the present gas rates. 

The increase is to be based upon 
the price of gas as now in effect and 
is to be at the rate of 20 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. This increase is 
to apply on all gas used subsequent to 
regular meter readings. Jn the event 
that this proposal did not satisfy the 
chamber the company offered to 
place an additional service charge of 
50 cents per month. This would in- 
crease the present income of the 
company approximately $18,000. 


To Purchase Citrus Belt Gas 
Plant 


Los Angeles, Cal.—What is re- 
garded as a termination of the trou- 
bles experienced by gas consumers 
at San Bernardino, Redlands and 
Colton during the past two years is 
a decision announced recently by the 
State Railroad Commission giving 
sanction to the purchase by the 
Southern California Gas Company 
of the gas systems and franchises of 
the Citrus Belt Gas Company in the 
cities named. 

To finance the transaction the 
Southern California Gas Company is 
permitted to issue $365,000 of its 
first and refunding mortgage twenty- 
year 7 per cent gold bonds to be de- 
livered in part payment for the prop- 
erties; or it may sell the bonds at 
not less than 97 and pay cash. 

Sale of the property is the out- 
growth of a professed inability of 
the former owners to give satisfac- 
tory service. Patrons of the com- 
pany in Redlands were for several 
days completely without gas supply 
during last winter. 























